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All  the  questions  coming  in  at  such  a  pace  lately  keep  me  fairly  panting 
in  my  effort  to  get  them  all  answered.     Such  a  lot  of  important  questions,  too  — 
questions  of  interest  to  most  modern  housewives.     For  example,  several  questions 
this  week  ask  about  vitamin  C  in  tomato  juice.    And  one  listener  wants  to  know 
^whether  orange  juice  and  tomato  juice  are  of  equal  value  in  vitamin  C.  Those 
^are  good  questions,   especially  at  this  time  of  year  when  most  people  need  to 
start  planning  carefully  for  an  adequate  winter  diet. 

Before  I  answer  those  questions,  maybe  I  should  review  the  virtues  of 
vitamin  C  briefly,     perhaps  you  want  to  know  why  every  well-planned  family  diet 
calls  for  a  daily  supply  of  either  tomatoes  or  citrus  fruits,  and  why  even  the 
balay  in  the  family  gets  his  daily  quota  of  vitamin  C  this  way. 


Well,  vitamin  C  is  generally  known  as  the  vitamin  that  prevents  scurvy. 
Now,  of  course,   cases  of  severe  scurvy  are  extremely  rare  in  this  country.  Few 
people  have  to  worry  about  the  advanced  stages  of  this  disease.     But  borderline 
cases,  people  who  have  the  early  symptoms  of  scurvy,  are  not  uncommon.  Babies 
are  often  sufferers  from  these  early  symptoms.     When  the  diet  is  extremely  low 
or  lacking  in  vitamin  C,   symptoms  develop  such  as  bleeding  gums,  loose  teeth, 
Sore  joints,  loss  of  appetite  with  loss  of  weight  and  fatigue.    Borderline  cases 
of  scurvy  are  likely  to  develop  sore  gums,  loose  and  decayed  teeth,  and  "achey 
joints"  that  feel  like  rheumatism.    Unfortunately,  vitamin  C  is  easily  destroyed 
by  heat  at  fairly  low  temperatures.     So,  most  cooked  food  is  not  a  good  source 
of  this  vitamin.     Tomatoes  and  tomato  juice  are  the  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
Canned  tomatoes,  luckily,  are  not  only  inexpensive  food  but  valuable  sources 
of  this  elusive  vitamin. 

One  other  point.     The  reason  we  need  a  dai ly  supply  of  vitamin  C  is  that 
the  body  can't  store  this  vitamin. 

Now  to  return  to  that  question  about  the  vitamin  C  in  orange  and  tomato 
juice.     Fortunately,  I  am  well  prepared  to  answer  that  because  nutritionists  at 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  recently  finished  research  on  that  very  problem 
and  have  just  made  their  formal  report.     The  September  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Home  Economics  carried  the  report  entitled  "The  Relative  Vitamin  C  Content  of 
Grange  and  Tomato  Juice  Determined  Chemically  and  Biologically."    The  research 
was  done  by  Dr.  Hazel  Munsell  and  Dr.  Esther  Daniel.     That  may  sound  pretty 
technical  but  actually  the  findings  are  of  practical  value  for  everyone  inter- 
ested in  a  healthful  diet. 
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The  investigation  showed  that  orange  juice  is  2  or  3  times  richer  in 
vitamin  C  than  tomato  juice.     So  if  you  are  counting  your  vitamins,  especially 
this  particular  vitamin,  just  remember  that  2  or  3  glasses  of  tomato  juice 
equal  one  of  orange  juice  in  vitamin  C. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how  the  investigators  came  to  this  conclu- 
sion.    Well,  they  chose  the  kind  of  oranges  and  tomatoes  that  most  people  are 
likely  to  use  —  the  kind  on  sale  generally  in  the  markets,     They  used  2  varie- 
ties of  California  oranges  and  2  varieties  of  Florida  oranges,  and  they  "hose 
the  fruit  at  the  height  of  the  season.     Then  they  tested  juice  from  commercially 
canned  tomatoes  and  from  fresh  raw  tomatoes  purchased  in  Washington  markets. 

They  analyzed  these  juices  chemically  in  the  lahoratory  to  learn  the  amount 
of  ascorbic  acid  present.    And  then  they  made  the  usual  "biological  test  for  the 
vitamin  by  feeding  samples  of  these  various  juices  to  guinea  pigs  for  days. 

These  were  the  tests  that  brought  them  to  the  conclusion  that  you  need 
2  or  3  times  as  much  tomato  juice  as  orange  juice  to  supply  the  same  amount  of 
vitamin  C. 

That  brings  us  to  the  second  question.    Another  listener  asks  whether  the 
various  brands  of  canned  tomato  juice  on  the  market  are  equal  in  vitamin  C  con- 
tent.    I'll  reply  by  reporting  a  study  of  this  problem  made  by  workers  at  the 
Massachusetts  Experiment  Station.     They  tried  out  several  commercial  brands  and 
filso  samples  of  the  same  brand  for  3  consecutive  years.     Their  conclusion  was 
that  although  the  different  brands  show  considerable  variation  as  did  the  same 
brand  in  different  years,  all  but  one  of  the  samples  tested  was  a  good  source 
of  vitamin  C.     Here  is  another  interesting  point  brought  out  in  this  particular 
study.     The  brands  judged  best  in  color  and  flavor  were  consistently  highest  in 
vitamin  C.     Whether  this  would  always  hold  true  the  investigators  could  not 
predict  from  the  small  number  of  samples  they  tested. 

This  same  study  showed  that  commercial  tomato-juice  cocktail  contained 
much  less  vitamin  C  than  the  brands  of  plain  tomato  juice  tested. 

This  brings  us  to  still  another  question  about  these  vitamin-C  juices. 
Writes  one  listener:     'Toes  orange  or  tomato  juice  lose  vitamin  C  on  standing?" 

Answer:     "Yes!     That  has  been  proved  by  the  recent  research  at  the  Bureau 
of  Home  Economics.     If  you  squeeze  your  oranges  at  night  and  let  the  juice  stand 
in  the  refrigerator  until  breakfast  next  morning,  vou  have  lost  1^  percent  or 
more  of  its  vitamin  C  value.     The  same  thing  happens  if  you  open  a  can  of  tomato 
juice  and  let  it  stand.     So  here  is  one  breakfast  labor-saver  that  doesn't  pay. 
Probably  you  have  noticed  also  that  orange  juice  loses  some  of  its  flavor  on 
standing  overnight." 

Last  question.     A  listener  wants  advice  on  planning  a  good  low-cost  diet 
for  her  family  this  winter.     I  am  sending  her  a  bulletin  by  way  of  reply.  Maybe 
you  can  guess  which  bulletin  it  is.     It  is  the  new  one,   called  "Diets  to  Fit  the 
Family  Income",  No.  1757.    You  are  welcome  to  a  copy,  too,  if  you  write  for  it 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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